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FARM  ADJUSTMENT  NEWS  R  E  C  £  « 'y  E  D 


A  radio  interview  between  M.  S-  Eisenhower  and  Morse  Salisbury,  deliver-  * 
ed  Tuesday,  May  23,  1933,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period, '  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "broadcast  by  a  network  of  48  associated  NBC  radio  stations. 


SALISBURY: 


All  right,  Milton,  are  you  ready  to  take  the  witness  stand  for  our 
open  meeting? 

EISENHOWER: 

More  or  less. 

SALISBURY: 

Very  well,  won't  you  give  us  this  week's  news  about  the  progress  of  the  ' 
Agricultural  Adjustment  program? 

EISENHOWER: 

Glad  to.    I  think  every  one  will  be  most  interested  in' the  men  who  are  ' 
to  head  up  the  Administration  of  the  Act;  The  Farm  and  Home  audience  ha.s  heard, 
from  Mr.  Peek,  Administrator,  and  Mr.  Brand,  the  Co-Administrator.    In  the 
past- four  days,  five  of  the  other  leaders  in  the  administrative  organization 
for  agricultural  adjustment  have  been  appointed. 

SALISBURY: 

We'll  introduce  them  to  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience  later  this.  week. 


EISENHOWER: 

Yes,  they're  busy  men,  but  I  know  they'll  find  time  for  brief  chats  with 
the  radio  audience  as  they  start  their  work.    And  of  course  they'll  be  coming 
on  regularly  later  as  they  announce  decisions  as  to  application  of  the  Act. 

SALISBURY: 


Well,  give  us  the  names  of  the  new  administrative  men  for  the  Act. 
EISENHOWER: 

All  right.    I  thought  I  had.     Chester  C.  Davis  is  production  admin- 
istrator.   Jerome  N.  Frank  is  general  counsel.    M.  L.  Wilson  is  wheat  ad- 
ministrator.   Cully  A.  Cobb  is  cotton  administrator.    And  Guy  C.  Shepard  is 
administrator  in  charge  of  trade  agreements  in  the  field  of  processing  and 
distribution  of  packing  house  products. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  won't  you  tell  us  a  little  something  about  each'  of  these  men,  so  we' 11 
feel  as  if  we  knew  them  later  on  when  they  talk  with  the  Farm  and  Home  audience? 
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EISENHOWER: 

All  right.  ' 
SALISBURY: 

Where' s  Mr.  Davis  from.    The  production  Administrator? 
SISENH0T7ER: 

He's  from  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest.    Here's  a  brief  story  of  his 
activities:    Born  in  Dallas  County,  Iowa,  46  years  ago;  worked  on  farms  at  home 
and  as  a  hand;  graduated  from  Grinnell  College;  bought  and  operated  a  farm;  went 
into  newspaper  work  in  South  Dakota,  later  editor  and  manager,  Montana  Parmer; 
in  1921  he  organized  the  Montana  Department  of  Agriculture;  served  as  Commissioner 
until  1925;  then  director  of  grain  marketing,  Illinois  Agricultural  Jlssociation; 
lately  associated  with  Mr.  peek  in  a  company  concerned  with  the  industrial  use  of 
cornstalks  and  other  farm  wastes  and  the  development  of  methods  originated  at 
Iowa  State  College. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  we'll  have  a  chat  with  Mr.  Davis  next  week.    Either  Monday  or 
Tuesday.    Now,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  tell  us  about  Mr.  Frank,  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Adjustment  Administration. 

EI  SENHOWER: ' 

Well.... he's  a  graduate  of  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  practiced 
more  than  20  years  in  Chicago  and  Few  York.    He's  known  as  a  liberal  lawyer. 
Recently  he  has  been  a  research  associate  at  Yale  Law  School,  while  he  has 
been  practicing  in  New  York.    He  has  seen  public  service  before  as  special 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Chicago  on  traction  matters. 

SALISBURY: 

Mr.  Frank's  work  is  highly  important  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
program,-  all  right.    And  he  can  tell  about  it  simply  and  clearly.    If  he's  in 
town  Friday,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  him  to  the  Farm  and  Home  audience. 
How,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  a  word  or  two  about  M.  L.  Wilson,  the  wheat  administrator. 

EISENHOWER: 

It' s  hard  to  stop  with  a  word  or  two  about  M.  L.    Everybody  in  the  wheat 
belt  knows  M -L •    He's  another  Iowa  native.    Just  under  50.    Farm-born;  educated 
Iowa  State  and  Wisconsin  University.    Farmed  as  a  renter  in  Nebraska,  homesteaded 
a  Montana  dry-farm;  managed  one  of  the  early  tractor  wheat  farms  there..    Tnen  he 
was  one  of  the  first  two  county  agents  in  Montana.    He  was  agent  for  Custer 
County,  150  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide.    From  there  he  went  to  the  job  of 
State  county  agent  leader,  then  to  the  U.  S  •  "  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  farm  management  and  costs.    In  1926  he  went  back  to  Montana 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  agricultural  economics  at  State  College.    I  don't 
need  to  tell  wheat  belt  farmers  about  M.L-1  s  new  ideas  on  managing  wheat  farms  that 
have  helped  them  cut  costs.  .  .  • 
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SALISBURY:  :      : i  U 

No,  I  guess  not.    He's  the  man  that  developed  those  methods  of  handling 
big-team  hitches  in  the  spring  wheat  region,  isn't  he? 

EISENHOWER: 

One  and  the  same. 

SALISBURY: 

I  wish  he'd  devise  a  hitch  to  get  himself  to  the  microphone.  But  I've 
got  his  promise  for  next  week  when  the  first  rush  is  out  of  the  way.  I  guess 
your  next  subject  is  about  like  M«L«  -  doesn't  need  introduction  to  the  folks 
in  his  home  country.    I  mean  Cully  Cobb,  the  cotton  administrator. 

EISENHOWER: 

No  introductions  necessary  to  cotton  farmers.    That's  right.    The  people 
in  the  North  may  not  have  heard  that  Cully  Cobb  is  editor  of  Progressive  Farmer 
and  Southern  Ruralist.    Mr.  Cobbhs  a  native  son  of  the  South.    He  started  in 
promoting  Southern  agriculture  with  his  first  breath,  which  was  drawn  49  years 
ago  in  Prospect,  Tennessee.    He  worked  his  way  through  Mississippi  A  &  M. 
Organized  the  first  agricultural  high  school  in  Mississippi.    Then  he  became 
State  agent  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work;  later  assistant  director  of  extension; 
in  1919  made  editor-in-chief  of  Southern  Ruralist;  now  vice  president  and  an 
editor  of  Progressive  Farmer  and  Southern  Ruralist.  ; 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  the  Farm  and  Home  audience  heard  Mr.  Cobb  two  years  ago  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Land  Utilization  Conference  in  Chicago.    Hope  we'll  have  a 
chat  with  him  late  this  week.    Now,  Milton,  tell  us  about  Mr.  Shepard,  the  ad- 
ministrator in  charge  of  trade  agreements  in  the  field  of  processing  and  distrib- 
uting packing  house  products. 

EI SENHOWER: 

Well,  Mr.  Shepard' s  another  man  who  started  life  on  an  Iowa.  farm.    He  was 
born  just  60  years  ago.    He  went  to  public  schools  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Then, 
at  18,  he  went  to  work  as  a.  $6.-a.-week  office  boy  at  the  Cudahy  packing  plant  in 
Omaha.    He  went  up  the  ladder  to  the  job  of  director  and  vice-president  in  charge 
of  hog  and  pork  operations.    Two  years  ago  he  retired.    He  knows  the  packing 
business  from  A  to  Z .    He  negotiated  with  all  the  fa.ctors  in  the  industry  and 
with  foreign  Governments  during  the  War  as  a.  member  of  committees  concerned  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  Allies 
including  the  United  States. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  we've  got  Mr.  Shepard  on  our  calling  list,  too.    Now,  Milton,  you' ve 
spent  so  much  time  talking  about  folks  that  you  won't  have  much  of  a.  chance  to 
answer  the  questions  tha.t  come  to  our  open  meeting  from  Farm  and  Home  listeners. 
But  here  are  a  few  that  maybe  you  can  answer  "in  a.  few  words.    Here's  one  that's 
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often  asked.    Just  how  does  the  new  national  policy  for  agriculture  air.  to  help 
farmers,  anyway?" 

EISENHOWER: 

I  can  answer  that  one  in  a  hurry.    The  new  policy  is  designed  to  give 
farmers  greater  income. 

SALISBURY: 

Well  then,  everyone  wants  to  know;    How  many  farmers  will  "be  helped  under 
the  new  policy? 

EISENHOWER:  . 

Perhaps  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  will  benefit  when  the 
action  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  and  hogs  "becomes  effective.    Others  may  "be 
benefited  "by  the  trade  agreements.    The  prices  of  all  farm  products  should  react 
to  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  "basic  products. 

SALISBURY: 

Let  me  ask  you  this  one.    It's  asked  me  dozens  of  times  every  week,  and 
in  scores  of  letters.    Today  we  have  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty.    What  answer 
does  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  make  to  that? 

EISENHOWER: 

I  think  Mr.  Brand  answered  that  pretty  well  yesterday.    He  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  farmer  has  no  money  to  "buy  from  the  city, 
the  city  worker  loses  his  job  and  can1 1  pay  as  much  for  farm  product's.  The 
Farm  Adjustment  program  is  to  break  through  this  vicious  circle.    The  idea  is 
that  if  we  take  steps  to  restore  the  ability  of  farmers  to  buy  from  the  city, 
we  shall  move  to  do  away  with  want  in  the  cities,  by  creating  jobs  there. 

SALISBURY: 

But  the  next  one  that  always  comes  up  is:     Isn't  the  trouble  under- 
consumption, rather  than  overproduction? 

EISENHOWER: 

No  one  denies  that  there  is  underconsumption.    I  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
deny  that  there's  overproduction.    There's  trouble  in  both  directions.    But  at 
that  the  amount  of  food  consumed  in  this  country  hasn't  declined  as  much  as  you 
might  think,    people  have  gone  to  cheaper  forms  of  food,  to  take  up  some  of  the 
slack  brought  about  by  their  lower  buying  power.    Even  if  domestic  consumption 
were  back  to  normal,  farmers  would  still  be  producing  surpluses  of  most  staple 
commodities,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  excess  stocks  now  on  hand. 

SALISBURY:  . 

Well,  let' s  have  a  short  answer  to  this  one.    I  hear  it  and  you  hear  it 
dozens  of  times  each  week.    Now.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  talks  with  us  on 
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the  radio  about  the  necessity  for  bringing  our  farm  production  under  control. 
How  do  you  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  for  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  urging  farmers  to  produce  more  and  showing  them  how  to  do  it? 

EISENHOWER: 

I  can  give  you  a  short  answer,  all  right.    The  Department  ha.sn' t  been 
urging  farmers  to  produce  more.    Get  this.    The  recommendation  of  the  scientist 
uniformly  has  been  to  produce  more  to  the  acre.    Do  you  see  the  point?  Not 
produce  more,  but  produce  more  to  the  acre.    For  10  years  the  Department  and  the 
State  Extension  Service  have  been  issuing  Outlook  reports  designed  to  help  each 
grower  adjust  his  acreage  to  the  market  that  exists  here  and  abroad  for  his 
product.    But  these  Outlook  reports,  and  other  efforts,  we  might  as  well 
acknowledge  candidly;  haven't  been  completely  effective,  because  a  man  can't 
adjust  his  own  production  with  any  certainty  of  greater  profit  unless  he  knows 
that  his  neighbors  will  do  likewise.    Therefore,  the  Adjustment  Act  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  lead  all  growers  in  collective  action  to  control 
production  if  they  find  it  wise  and  expedient  to  do  so.    That  is,  the  order 
won't  go  out  like  an  edict  from  the  throne.    Growers  and  handlers  of  basic  farm 
products  will  meet  and  face  the  situation  and  recommend  that  action,  in  their 
best  judgment,  should  be  taken  to  benefit  growers  of  each  product. 

Now,  summarizing  what  I've  said  so  far:  The  Department  has  been  teaching 

greater  efficiency  —  lawer  production  costs  —  greater  production  per  acre  or 

per  animal.    Furthermore,  we  want  efficiency  to  continue  and  to  increase.  But, 

at  the  same  time,  individual  adjustment  doesn't  work.    We  need  the  machinery  to 
make  collective  adjustment  possible. 

Mr.  peek  told  his  audience  a  week  ago  yesterday:  (I'm  quoting)  "Unless 
farmers  will  work  with  each  other  and  with  Government  in  not  producing  and 
sending  to  market  more  goods  than  consumers  at  home  and  abroad  want  and  have 
money  to  pay  for,  Government  cannot  maintain  fair  prices  and  restore  prices 
to  farmers  —  nobody  can."     (End  of  quotation) 

And  Secretary  Wallace  told  you  last  month:     (I'm  quoting) 

"T,he  right  sort  of  farm  and  national  relief  should  encourage  and 
strengthen  farmer  cooperation.    I  believe  we  have  in  this  sew  law  the  right 
sort  of  stimulus  to  that  end. 

"Unless,  as  we  lift  farm  prices,  we  also  unite  to  control  production  this 
plan  will  not  work  for  long.    And  the  only  way  we  can  effectively  control  pro- 
duction for  the  long  pull  is  for  you  farmers  to  organize  and  stick  and  do  it 
yourselves.    The  Act  offers  you  the  promise  of  a  balanced  abundance,  a  shared 
prosperity  and  a  richer  life.    It  will  work  if  you  make  it  yours  and  if  you 
make  it  work."     (end  of  quotation) 

SALISBURY:    Well,  that's  the  longest  short  answer  I  ever  heard.    But  it  was 
complete.    I'll  say  that.    Come  again  later  on  this  week  and  have  another  open 
meeting  with  the  Farm  and  Home  audience. 


EISENHOWER:      Thanks,  I'll  be  glad  to. 


FARM  ADJUSTMENT  NEWS 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Ser^il^,  delivered  Jin  -Hfc 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  an®.  Home  Hour,  Monday., 
May  29,  1933,  and  broadcast  by  a.  network  of  50  associate  NiBC  radio  stations. 
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News  is  coming  so  thick  and  fast  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  of  the  Department  -that  I  don't  know  whether  I'll  have  time  today 
to  give  you  all  the  developments  during  the  past  48  hours.    So  that  you  may  get 
the  news  more  easily,  I'm  going  to  divide  it  into  four  sections.    I'm  going  to 
tell  you  about  the  persons  appointed  in  the  past  48  hours  to  key  positions;  then 
about  the  status  of  the  wheat  industry  proposals  for  action  under  the  Adjustment 
Act;   then  about  new  developments  in  the  dairy  field;  finally,  about  new  develop- 
ments in  the  cotton  field. 

Now  about  the  new  persons  who  have  come  into  the  Administration.  Three 
of  them  during  the  la.st  48  hours  —  former  Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhard  of  Iowa, 
has  been  appointed  Special  Advisor  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
to  study  and  develop  possibilities  of  trade  with  Eastern  European  countries.  I 
believe  I'll  read  you  a  statement  issued  by  Administrator  Peek  concerning 
Senator  Brookhart' s  appointment. 

'•"Mr.  Brookhart  -has  been  designated  to  make  purely  factual  studies  intended 
to  be  of  service  as  between  business  men  of  this  country  and  ea.stern  European 
business  interests  in  the  expansion  of  markets  for  American  farm  products,  in- 
cluding those  in  processed  form. 

"His  assignment  to  these  duties  is  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  specifically  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  steps  for  expansion  of  markets  and  removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  products. 

"The  assignment  of  these  duties  to  Mr.  Brookhart  was  made  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  wholly  on  its  own  authority,  and  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  does  not  regard  this  assignment  as  one 
which  will  have  any  bearing  upon  the  United  States'  governmental  relations 
with  any  foreign  country.    All  such  matters  are  regarded  as  strictly  within  the 
purview  of  the  State  Department  which  would  have  been  consulted  if  his  under- 
taking these  duties  had  been  considered  as  having  the  slightest  international 
significance.    In  his  purely  factual  studies  Mr. Brookhart  is  not  to  negotiate 
with  any  foreign  government."     (End  of  quotation) 

Now  in  addition  to  the  appointment  of  Senator  Brookhart,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator  have  announced  appointments  of  Oscar  Johnston  of 
Mississippi,  a  former  banker  and  attorney,  to  be  Financial  Administrator;  and 
Glenn  McHugh,  of  New  York  City,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  as  Special  Assistant  to 
Administrator  peek. 

Now  as  to  developments  in  the  different  commodity  fields: 

Wheat  production  Administrator  M-  L-  Wilson,  is  studying  carefully  the 
proposals  advanced  by  the  representatives  of  wheat  growing,  handling,  processing 
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and  distributing  industries  at  the  conference  last  Friday.    At  the  regular 
Press  conference  this  morning,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator 
said  that  the  Administration  had  not  committed  itself  to  any  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  wheat  situation,  pending  the  result  of  Mr.  Wilson' s  study. 

Also  at  that  conference  this  morning,  Coadministrator  Brand  said  that 
possibly  next  week  the  first  hearings  on  projected  trade  agreements  for  the 
dairy  industries  might  be  held.    He  and  Secretary  Wallace  commented  that  dairy 
producers  and  distributors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  seem  to  have  their 
difficulties  and  are  rapidly  bringing  them  to  Washington.    Last  week,  you  may 
remember,  we  told  you  of  informal  conferences  with  the  dairy  groups  from  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington.    On  Saturday  then  there 
came  a  delegation  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  asking  that  efforts  be  made  to 
speed  action  in  assistance  of  dairy  producers  and  distributors  through  the  powers 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.    Also  on  Saturday  it  became  known  that  the 
evaporated  milk  manufacturers  of  the  whole  country  are  preparing  to  submit  a  tenta- 
tive marketing  agreement  for  hearing  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Well,  in  this  complicated  dairy  situation,  it's  a  good  thing  to  remember 
the  powers  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  deal  with  these 
various  distress  situations.    Here  they  are; 

To  stabilize  farm  prices  and  enhance  the  milk  producer' s  buying  power; 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  industry  in  its  commodity,  as  well  as  regional 
and  marketing  area  aspects,  and  to  help  standardize  trade  practices  to  prevent 
unfair i competition  and  exorbitant  profits,  and  to  protect  the  public  interest 
by  providing  an  uninterrupted  and  adequate  supply  of  pure  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  without  unduly  increasing  the  price  of  those  commodities  to  consumers. 

Finally  now,  the  latest  news  from  the  contracts  of  the  cotton  industry 
with  the  Adjustment  Administration: 

Administrator  Cully  Cobb  is  on  a  tour  of  the  South  to  get  direct  from 
producers  and  other  people  of  the  industry  their  views  on  what  should  be  done  for 
cotton  this  year  under  the  powers  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
Farm  Adjustment  Act.    He  is  expected  to  return  to  Washington  late  this  week. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  came  in  to 
Washington  and  announced  that  the  industry  had  launched/ survey  to  study  possible 
applications  of  the  Adjustment  Act  to  their  business  and  will  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
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A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service!  Selivered  ifi?  'tenure 
Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home' Hour,  Wednseday, 
May  3Ti  1933,  and  broadcast  by  a  netowrk  of  50  associate  NBC  radro- stations.  
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Last  Monday  I  brought  you  members  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience  up  to 
date  on  what  happened  wi  th  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  up  through  the  press  conference  of  Secretary  Wallace  and 
Administrator  Peek  on  Monday  morning. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  a  number  of  new  developments,  nearly  all  of 
them  within  the  field  of  the  application  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  the 
dairy  industry.    On  Monday  I  gave  you  Mr.  Brand's  comment  that  later  this  week  the 
first  public  hearing  on  a  dairy  trade  agreement  framed  for  consideration  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  might  be  announced.    Mr.  Brand's  prophecy  has  turned 
out  to  be  100  percent  correct.    Late  Monday  Secretary  Wallace  announced  that  on 
June'  fifth  —  that's  next  Monday  —  on  June  fifth,  the  first  hearing  on  a  market- 
ing'agreement  framed  for  consideration  under  the  Adjustment  Act  will  be  held  in  , 
Washington.    The  agreement  on  which  the  hearing  is  to  be  held  was  filed  by  the 
Chicago  Pure  Milk  Association,  the  Milk  Council,  and  the  Chicago  Milk  Dealers 
Associ ati ->n.    This  agreement  relates  to  prices,  practices,  and  conditions  in  the 
marketing  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

If  you  can  go  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  delegations  representing  dif- 
ferent market  milk  areas  that  have  come  in  already  for  conferences,  a  big  fraction 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  will  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
hearing  on  the  Chicago  application  for  a  marketing  agreement. 

Up  to  Monday  morning  of  this  week  delegations  had  come  from  Wisconsin,  New 
England,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Washington,  D.C.  While 
I  was  talking  with  you  Monday  noon,  delegations  from  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  were 
conferring  with  the  people  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

It  begins  to  be  apparent  that  the  marketing  agreement  section  of  the  Act 
will  be  liberally  invoked  by  the  people  producing  the  market  fluid  milk  for  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country,  if  the  Chicago  agreement  sets  a  precedent. 

Anticipating  the  possible  delude  of  requests  for  conferences  from  delega- 
tions representing  the  dairy  industry  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Brand 
today  made  a  couple  of  suggestions.    His  first  suggestion  was  that  delegations  in- 
tending to  come  to  Washington  for  preliminary  conferences  write  for  definite  ap- 
pointments.   That  will  enable  the  Adjustment  Administration  to  hear  the  prelimin- 
ary conferences  promptly  when  scheduled.    It  will  mean  minimum  inconvenience  and 
delay  to  delegations  coming  here  for  conferences.    Mr.  Brand's  second  suggestion 
was  that  producers  and  distributors  of  market  milk  get  together  before  they  come 
to  Washington  and  agree  among  themselves  on  all  possible  points.    Thus  they  will 
save  time  for  themselves  and  the  Adjustment  Administrators  by  forcing  the  Washing- 
ton conference  groups  to  consider  only  the  points  on  which  there  is  disagreement.  , 
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As  we  have  pointed  out,  8  preliminary  conferences  have  already  "been  held  in  the 
two  weeks  since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed  and  signed.    It  "becomes 
apparent  that  an  orderly  procedure  will  have  to  be  evolved  immediately  for  han- 
dling future  application  for  dairy  industry. 

How,  I  had  hoped  to  have  Director  Eisenhower  of  the  information  branch  of 
the  Department  here  'before  the  microphone  today  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
you  have  "been  sending  on  about  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  However,  he  was 
unfortunately  not  able  to  get  here  this  noon.  He  did  outline  for  me  the  answers 
ti3  two  or  three  of  the  questions  you  most  often  ask.  And  I'm  going  to  give  them 
to  you  in  his  stead  today. 

Of  course,  there's  a  regular  stream  of  letters  coming  from  people  who  want 
to  know  just  what  is  going  to  he  done  about  a  certain  crop.    Well,  if  you  have 
followed  the  news  reports  you  will  realize  that  the  decisions  are  yet  to  he 
reached.    How  realizing  that,  I  believe  you  will  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  toward  the  question  of  applying  the  "broad 
powers  granted  "by  the  Adjustment  Act  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  that  are  hold- 
ing down  the  purchasing  power  of  the  "basic  farm  commodities.    You  will  understand, 
I'm  sure,  that  the  Adjustment  Administration  is  consulting  all  interested  parties 
and  viewing  matters  from  every  angle  before  deciding  what  action  to  take  in 
respect  to  each  commodity.    I'd  like  to  give  you  a  quotation  again  from  a  radio 
talk  given  by  Secretary  Wallace  made  the  evening  after  the  Act  was  passed  and 
signed.    1 1  m  now  squoting  the  Secretary's  comments  on  this  point; 

"Our  immediate  job  is-  to  decide  what  products  to  concentrate  on,  what 
methods  of  production  adjustment  to  employ  on  them,  to  determine  to  what  extent 
marketing  agreements  can  be  useful,  and  to  appraise  the  necessity  for  and  rates 
of  processing  taxes. 

"To  help  us  in  these  determinations,  we  shall  have  here  in  Washington 
representatives  of  agriculture  and  representatives  of  the  processing  and  distrib- 
uting trades.    These  men  and  women  will  take  part  in  commodity  conferences,  and 
in  the  light  of  their  technical  knowledge  will-  suggest  which  of  the  several" plans 
of  attack  will  work  best  for  different  crops  and  regions.    Bearing  their  recom- 
mendations in  mind,  we  shall  decide  just  what  action  to  take  and  when  to'  take  it. 

"The  government  will  force  no  particular  rental  or  commodity  benefit  plan 
upon  you.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  work  out  the  details;  and  once  you  agree 
to  the  plan,  help  you  put  it  into  operation."    (End  of  quotation) 

In  the  light  of  that  statement  of  policy  by  Secretary  Wallace,  I  believe 
that  you  will  comprehend  more  clearly  why  Mr.  Cully  A.  Cobb,  the  cotton  adminis- 
trator, is  now  visiting  the  cotton  growing  and  processing  leaders  in  the  South 
to  gather  their  opinions  on  what  use  should  be  made  this  year  of  the  powers  to 
deal  with  the  emergency  in  the  cotton  industry  granted  by  the  Agricultural 'Adjust- 
ment Act.    You'll  also  understand  why  all  of  the  elements  in  the  industry  produc- 
ing wheat  —  from  growing  it  to  making  bakery  products  out  of  flour  —  were  asked 
to  lay  their  views  on  application  to  wheat  of  the  Agricultural  Ad^iitment  Act  be- 
fore the  officers  of  the  Administration  last  Friday.    As  we  said  Monday,  Mr.  Wilson 
is  giving  careful  study  to  the  recommendations  of  all  these  interested  people  be- 
fore-recommending to  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Act  the  actions  to 
be  taken  on  wheat  this  year. 
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Similarly,  opinions  are  being  solicited  from  the  people  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  products  of  the  other  "basic  commodities  mentioned  in  the  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

In  these  radio  programs  we  are  going  to  report  to  you  the  progress  made 
in  dealing  with  each  problem. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  will  be  here  with  me  on  Friday  of  this  week 
to  answer  some  more  of  your  questions.    And  I'm  able  t  o  announce  that  the  Pro- 
duction Administrator  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Chester  C-.  Davis,  will  talk  with 
us  on  Friday  briefly  sketching  some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  application 
of  the  production  control  provisions  of  the  Act. 


